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ting as it does such works as the £tude of Sandras, Ten Brink's 
Sttcdien, although it includes the English translation of Plato and 
Godefroy's DicHonnairel I regret that he does not take kindly 
to the theory that Boethius was a Christian (on whose "pagan 
elements" he might have consulted Professor E. K. Rand's article). 
The belief that Boethius was no pagan rests on much more than 
the ascription of the five theological tracts (see Jefferson, p. 47, 
note 1). The idea that he was a Christian saint does not seem 
to have arisen from the general Mediaeval conception of his 
doctrines but rather to have sprung from certain local traditions 
at Pavia , a mighty argument on the Catholic side of the question. 
Of misprints in the work, I note a few: p. 33, third line from the 
bottom, read "repe-" (tition); p. 46, fourth line from the bottom, 
read "Chaucer"; p. 56, third line from the bottom, the line num- 
bers seem to be wrong: should they not be (as above on the same 
page) 11.718-20; p. 65, last line, read "without"; p. 81, first line, 
read "Philosophy." 

Howard R. Patch. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



POETRY AND THE RENASCENCE OF WONDER. By 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. New York: E. P. Button & 
Company. [1916.] 8vo, pp. xix, 296. 

For more than forty years Theodore Watts-Dunton was a 
writer of poetic criticism for London periodicals. For some 
time he was connected with The Examiner, under the editorship 
of Professor Minto, and for many years, as is well known, he was 
a member of the staff of The Athenaum. For the latter.he v/rote 
all the reviews of Swinburne between 1877 and 1899, all the 
reviews of William Morris between 1888 and 1897, and reviews of 
Tennyson's later work, of most of Victor Hugo's work between 
1877 and 1882, and of many minor writers. In 1884 he contributed 
the valuable article on Poetry to the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopa:dia Britannica; and in 1904 he pubhshed his well-knov.'n 
essay on The Renascence of Wonder in English Poetry in the new 
ed't'on of Chambers's Cyclopa:dia of English Literature. Long 
before his lamented death in 1914 he had conceived the idea of 
reprinting his two essays on poetry together with selections from 
his Athenceum criticism. He lived to see the arrangements com- 
pleted for the publication of the book, but not to correct the 
proofs. It is a great pity he could not have completed this part 
of the task also; for seldom have we seen a book so disfigured by 
misprints of all kinds, bad grammar, sentences with the comma 
fault, and inconsistencies of every kind. It is evident that what- 
ever may have been Mr. Thomas Hake's qualifications for the 
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post of private secretary to Mr. Watts-Dunton, experience in 
proof-reading was not one of them. Even in the ordinary work 
of editing he fails. Here is one of his triumphs: "Hence, with all 
Mrs. Browning's metrical blemishes, the splendour of her metrical 
triumphs at her best [remains]," (p. 34). From the context we feel 
certain that the author meant to suppress the verb, probably 
"arises," for the sake of compactness of expression; by inserting 
the wrong verb, the editor has spoiled the sentence. On the other 
hand here are two others which he leaves as they were (if the printer 
has not obscured the meaning): "With regard to Tennyson, who 
in his tremendous poem of 'Rizpah' depicts the mother beneath 
the gibbet picking up the bones of her dead son and treasuring 
them, and goes through it without one false note, wOuld never have 
failed where Keats fails in his story of 'Isabella.' But he does 
SO in his 'Lover's Tale' " (p. 138). "Byron has had many imi- 
tators, and as many failures" (p. 49). The American publishers 
will not add to their reputation by handling so poor a specimen 
of book-making. It was printed at the Devonshire Press, Tor- 
quay, England. The war may partly explain, but does not excuse 
the fault. 

From the point of view of content the book is a welcome addi- 
tion to our critical literature. The reprints from The Athenmum 
fill about two-fifths of the volume. They are easily distinguished, 
since they are printed solid, while the essays forming the frame- 
work of the volume are leaded. It is to be regretted that no 
references to the original text in the periodical are furnished; 
for it seems very doubtful if the original has always been cor- 
rectly reproduced. Some repetition was inevitable; but there 
is very little of it. We shall comment on two or three of the 
additions. 

In the chapter on What is Poetry? he introduces some useful 
remarks on rhyme. He divides English poets into those for whom 
rhyme was a spur and those for whom it was a curb; of the latter 
Coleridge is a good illustration. If an image suggested by a 
proposed rhyme be only feebly relevant, it must be at once re- 
jected; he who hesitates is lost. A rigid rhyme selection is one 
of the first requisites of rhymed poetry; yet a too rigid selection 
of rhymes, he thinks, as in the case of Tennyson, often results 
in a failure of inspiration. Blank verse, dispensing with rhyme, 
must have in its place a natural elevation of style. In speaking of 
Tennyson's blank verse. Watts Dunton is perhaps too sweeping 
when he says that "from the publication of 'Guinevere' [in 1859] 
Tennyson's style stiffened with every poem, became more man- 
nered and more cold." There are certainly some exceptions to 
this: Tiresias, for example, The Ancient Sage, and many passages 
in the plays. 

In connection with the limitations of poetic art (pp. 36 ff.) 
Watts-Dunton has some important things to say about avoid- 
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ing the suspicion of difficulty overcome — of concealing art in 
high poetry. Here is a reason for justifying an occasional im- 
perfect rhyme; Burns once "actually exchanged a perfect for a 
less perfect rhyme, as he tells us, merely in order that the song 
might have the effect, by its artistic deficiency, of being the 
natural, spontaneous expression of feeling. " But Mrs. Browning, 
though her loose rhymes may give the effect of spontaneity (as 
the author suggests, p. 40), carries them too far, and offends 
on the other side, paining the fastidious ear too frequently. With 
these remarks of our author should be connected his further dis- 
cussion of rhyme on pp. 71-3. 

Under the difference between prose and poetry (pp. 61-3) 
are some words that should be pondered by the vers-librists. 
In some of their work "lawless freedom" has "become anarchy." 
But perhaps the worst thing about vers libre is that it gives the 
impression of being affected — of not being genuine and sincere. 

In discussing the Great Style, Watts-Dunton has, we think, 
either misunderstood or misquoted Matthew Arnold. The 
latter does not say that the Celt has the grand style. For examples 
of the grand style Arnold goes to Homer and Dante. He does 
say that the Celt rather than the Teuton has a gift of style, in 
the sense of "a peculiar recasting and heightening, under a cer- 
tain condition of spiritual excitement, of what a man has to 
say, in such a manner as to add dignity and distinction to it." 
And he proves his case. Nor is Watts-Dunton any nearer the 
truth when he says that we cannot turn for the Great Style " to 
those whose languages, complex of syntax and alive with self- 
conscious inflections, bespeak the scientific knowingness of the 
Aryan mind — not, certainly, to those who, though producing 
iEschylus, turned into Aphrodite the great Astarte of the Syr- 
ians. " This seems to be going directly against Arnold, who, 
we think was right. Indeed, can we say (p. 144) that the great 
style is a product of "unconsciousness"? Was Sophocles con- 
scious of style and inflection, and did this prevent him from 
achieving the great style? And what shall we say of Pindar when 
he sings, "And swift the act and short the ways of gods who are 
eager to an end"? 

In what Watts-Dunton goes on to say, he certainly fails to 
make out any case for the force of heredity in determining quali- 
ties of style; and he virtually admits that it is largely a matter of 
environment, thus coming round to the position of Taine. The 
English Bible is what it is largely because of the temper of the 
nation when the Bible was translated. And the temper of the 
nation was what it was, less because a part of the people wa.s of 
Teutonic extraction than because the whole of the people had 
been steeped in Hebraism — even the second hand Hebraism of 
the Vulgate and the translations based on it — ever since the days 
of Caedmon, for a thousand years. 
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With regard to the sonnet, it has sometimes been argued — 
among others by Spedding in his essay on the sonnets of Charles 
Tennyson Turner — that the number of fourteen lines was purely 
a convention; that if we only agreed on ten or eighteen lines, 
we should still have sonnets, and as good as now. Against this 
view Watts-Dunton takes a firm stand, and we think with jus- 
tice. As he says, "a chief part of the pleasure of the Shake- 
spearean sonnet is the expectance of the climacteric rest of the 
couplet at the end (iust as a chief part of the pleasure of the 
sonnet of octave and sestet is the expectance of the answering 
ebb of the sestet when the close of the octave has been reached): 
and this expectance is gratified too early if it comes after two quat- 
rains, while, if it comes after a greater number of quatrains than 
three, it is dispersed and wasted altogether. " 

At the risk of finding too much fault with an excellent book, 
we shall record just one more point of difference. In The Rena- 
scence of Wonder, the author criticizes Gray's Elegy because 
it lacks individual humanity. But does it lack this any more 
than In Memoriam? Does not Gray describe himself as accurately 
as the speaker or Arthur Hallam is described in Tennyson's 
poem? We believe with our author that Gray's omission of 
the redbreast stanza was unfortunate; it was due perhaps to 
Gray's feeling that at this point more structural compression was 
needed, or that the stanza interfered with the continuity of thought; 
yet as it is, the poem has far more individual humanity than most 
other poems of its time. 

But we must here take leave of a book remarkably illuminating 
and suggesive. We can only regret that the author should not 
have been spared to complete not only this but other works in 
the field of criticism, a field for which he was admirably fitted 
by temperament, by enormous reading, and by constant asso- 
ciation with the greatest poets of his time. Even as it is, however, 
he has made for himself a name which will long endure in the 
annals of critical literature. 

Clark S. Northuf. 



